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her lover, she still views his father with distaste, although
he is in actuality a man so humane and mild that he had great
difficulty in learning his trade. She is pleasantly surprised
that Sigismund's mother and sister are women of education
and culture, as if money could not do as much for them as
it does for others. When she first hears his mother speak
intimately of her son, there is "a chill, resembling that of
death, at her heart . . . owing to the shock inseparable
from being presented with this vivid, palpable picture of
Sigismund's close affinity with the family of an executioner.
She could have better borne it, had Marguerite spoken of her
son less familiarly."

Not only Adelheid, who struggles through to enlighten-
ment, but Sigismund also, shares the general prejudice, and
in him it has a corrupting ambiguity. Out of love his parents
have had him brought up as another's son, but the same
love has made them reveal themselves to him. Grateful to
them for his chance to escape, but at the same rime bitter
that they have not disowned him entirely, the brave young
soldier lives in dread of public disclosure of his parentage
and in shame and self-hate for not daring to claim it. It is
only the novelist's arbitrary control of our emotions that
makes the brother who sits inactive through his sister's
humiliation an object of sympathy and the fiance who rejects
her an object of disgust, for both have been gambling on
secrecy and cannot face exposure.

There is absurdity as well as pathos in Sigismund's horror
of becoming the executioner of his country's laws and in his
naive pride in the career of his choice, killing for the highest
bidder in foreign wars to whose merits he is indifferent. As
a mercenary he is following the highest calling of his time